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PRACTICAL ETHICS.* 



The Theory of Morals has the closest possible relation to 
the Conduct of Life, and the discovery of a speculative ground 
of action, or a theoretic ideal of duty, has no relevancy or 
meaning apart from its realization by the individual and by 
society. If our aim, in the Philosophy of Ethics, be the dis- 
covery of a true theory of practice, our main endeavor — after 
we have found it — should be the practice of the theory, be- 
cause the possession of what Mr. Mill happily called " a moral 
nautical almanac" is of no use to any one, unless he can ac- 
tually steer the vessel of his life according to the directions 
given in the almanac. 

It need hardly be said that to act wisely in this world ac- 
tion must be the result of insight, and that insight must be 
wide, varied, and thorough ; but there are various kinds of 
insight, and that which leads to inaction, or sits apart, " hold- 
ing no form of creed, but contemplating all," may entail a 
greater loss than gain to the individual and to the world. 

During the earlier years of life the practical side of expe- 
rience is not usually esteemed so highly as the theoretical. 
This is natural and inevitable ; but when these earlier years 
are passed, or are passing, — when a career has to be chosen and 
pursued, — more especially when one is at the " parting of the 
ways," where cross-roads meet, and it depends on the track 
he takes what the future of his life is to become, — the practi- 
cal side begins to get its due. Again, when the intellectual 
defects of all the systems of belief are realized, and the vast 
number of lacuna or unsolved problems is taken into account, 
— problems which remain to baffle us after . our analytic in- 
vestigations are closed, and our further syntheses are reached, 
— we are perhaps better able to estimate at their true value 
the conclusions we may come to in the verifiable sphere of 
conduct. It is a region over which our speculative theories 
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must sweep, but with which they need never practically in- 
terfere ; it is one upon which mists occasionally settle, but 
which they invariably leave to the clear sunshine and the light 
of day. 

In giving a sample of some of the points which would be 
discussed in a full course of practical Ethics, a single prefatory 
remark may be made in reference to them as a whole, — viz., 
this, that every phase of practical virtue has the closest point 
of contact with every other. Man being a moral unity, they 
may all be interpreted, from different points of view, as the 
varying aspects of one and the same radical virtue, which un- 
dergoes constant transformation and redintegration. 

In arranging these practical virtues, I follow no systematic 
order; but if we may roughly divide them, first, into duties 
towards self, or duties connected with the estimate of self and 
the regulation of the personal character, and, secondly, into 
duties towards others or the estimate of others, then the first 
five will belong to the former class and the remaining three 
to the latter. 

The first in the list is that great and radical virtue of having 
a root in one's self, to which in various ways almost every 
moralist refers. At the outset it is most important that we 
see the intellectual ground whence this moral virtue springs. 
It is the conviction that the individual is something more 
than a mere link in the chain of Nature, that in virtue of his 
personality and personal identity each man is a centre, or 
focus, at which the scattered rays of moral relationship to 
others meet. If we are not mere waves rising out of the in- 
finite sea of being at our birth, and sinking back into the ocean 
at our decease, if it is not true that we are " such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little life is rounded with a sleep," if we 
have natures above Nature, as well as within it, and if our alter 
ego is capable of being acted upon by the Infinite/n?»« within, — 
so that our highest self in its most exalted exercise is the action 
of the Divine within us, — if this be a fact, or series of facts, in 
the conscious life of the human race, it must impart a new 
sense of personal worth or value to the individual, of indepen- 
dence of the blows of fate, of superiority to the chance acci- 
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dents of the hour, a sense (for we must speak figuratively) of 

rootedness and groundedness in what is at once durable and 

infinite. 

The practical outcome of this is a certain self-sufficience, 

which is totally different from every phase of self-sufficing- 

ness, and which, when true and genuine, does not lead to 

pride in any of its phases, but only to self-reliance. The 

stupendous fact which gives rise to this self-reliance humbles 

the individual as much as it exalts him, and in the very act of 

exalting him. It is this : that the humanity of each member 

of the race is, at one and the same time, within Nature and 

above it; and that, although indissolubly involved in the 

sequences of the physical world, we are, as one of our poets 

puts it, — 

" A lasting link in Nature's chain 
From highest heaven sent down." 

Now, to tell a young person that self-sufficience is a virtue, 
and that the cultivation of it is a duty, may seem like opening 
up a very superfluous pathway towards conceit, if not opiniona- 
tiveness. Rightly understood, however, it is the very reverse ; 
because the practical side of the truth just mentioned is not 
self-satisfaction but self-command, not self-elation but self- 
control, not self-gratification but self-superintendence. The 
virtue now spoken of arises out of a discernment of the true 
nature of man, as a being with faculties and affinities which 
link him with the Infinite, and within whom the Infinite may 
work. The recognition of that fact, if it be a fact, develops 
a consciousness which both elevates and humbles, and which 
leads at one and the same time to self-development and self- 
control. This virtue may also be connected with the nobler 
part of the teaching of all the Greek sages, — Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and even the Epicureans. The living 
according to Nature, and yet above Nature, the " following 
right reason," the pursuit of inward harmony, all take their 
rise in the recognition of what the moral self is, and of how 
it is open, on the one hand, to the world in which we live, and 
on the other to the Infinite whence we have come and by 
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whom we may be inspired. So much for the first of the 
practical virtues. 

What is set down as the second in the list may seem far 
removed from the first, but it is in reality very closely and 
akin to it. It is that of openness to all influence that is ele- 
vating, invigorating, and healthful. This from another point 
of view is the virtue of candor, of dispassionateness, or single- 
eyedness. It is that directness of soul that is free from preju- 
dice, twist, or bias. It is a readiness to receive impressions 
which lift up our consciousness to higher levels, a willingness 
to be taught, and to be docile under the guidance of what is 
loftier than ourselves. It is a virtue which has many aspects 
or phases, which may perhaps be more apparent if we contrast 
it with its opposite vice, — viz., the arrogant assumption that 
one is much wiser than other people, that one does not need 
instruction from without, or that, if not sufficiently wise, it 
will not do to let others imagine that one is not so, and that 
they have anything very important to impart in the way of 
influence or teaching. This is the vice of inordinate self- 
esteem, and it is curious how inveterate it occasionally is, how 
it clings to some people who are otherwise excellent, and 
seems to grow stronger as they grow older. Sometimes, in 
proportion to the amount of intellectual power possessed, and 
the force of character which works on others, there is a want 
of openness to the views of other people, and even an arro- 
gant air that is ready to impose favorite views with the 
strength and tenacity of the partisan. Some persons always 
have their shibboleth, whether of orthodoxy — of what alone 
it is right to believe — or of good manners — of what it is the 
correct social form to do ; or it may be a political shibboleth 
— of what alone can lead a nation to prosperity, or of what is 
certainly leading it to destruction — and they test everything 
by their shibboleth, so that they never grow any wiser, but 
worship their fetish till they die. Some of them, moreover, 
have a very unlovely habit of obtruding their shibboleth on 
other people. They assume the hard style of the Roman in- 
fallibilist, or the doctrinaire style of the old-world parish 
dominie, and thrust their ideas upon their fellow-men. They 
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sometimes even try to put others down by their self-assertion, 
preferring to brush them aside rather than be themselves ex- 
amples of noble thought and generous feeling. 

One cure for this very common tendency, which sometimes 
destroys a character, taking all loveliness out of it, and which 
also does much social mischief, is just the cultivation of that 
openness of soul, or candor towards new ideas and new in- 
fluences, with the Socratic conviction all-dominant that what 
we chiefly know is our own ignorance, and our need of further 
knowledge. Here, as elsewhere, true wisdom lies midway 
between a perpetual openness to all impressions, — and a con- 
sequent pliability of spirit which can be twisted in any direc- 
tion, — and the self-assertion, rigidity, and conceit, that will 
not admit the need of any modification of belief or any new 
practical influence from without. 

The third virtue is that of an earnest purpose in life, the 
sense of having a serious function to fulfil and a duty to dis- 
charge in this world ; in other words, the conviction that we 
are here not merely for the purposes of enjoyment, not born 
for pleasure only or for excitement, but for the accomplish- 
ment of great ends, which are up-bound with our existence 
as intellectual and moral agents, whatever our sphere of labor 
or pursuit may be. It will be seen that this item in practical 
ethics has a close relation to the theory of morals ; and that, 
if it is explicitly borne witness to by our practical instincts, it 
modifies — if it does not contradict — the one-sided theory of 
utilitarian happiness so much in vogue. 

The nobility and glory of fruitful work have been taught us 
by many strong voices lately silent, notably by Carlyle. We 
may also recall a sentence in " Aurora Leigh :" 

" Work, work, work, 
'Tis better than what you work to get." 

The same poet said, in a noble sonnet, — 

'* What are we sent to earth for ? Say to toil, 
Nor seek to leave the tending of thy vines 
For all the heat o' the day till it declines, 
And death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign." 
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The precise point to be here realized is the extraordinary- 
expansion which it gives to human character, and the conse- 
quent enlargement of all the aims oflife, when we realize that, 
in virtue of our own personality and its relations to the In- 
finite, we are here to add a little to that great structure of 
noble human work to be definitely accomplished within the 
lives of other people, work which will survive when the 
workers have passed away and are forgotten ; in other words, 
that we live to transmit influence (the influence of life on life), 
to be architects of character, by however slow a process and 
in however slight a degree. To go through life with that aim 
paramount, not chiefly ambitious of professional success or of 
outstripping others in the social race, but of taking a noise- 
less and unostentatious part in the building up of character, 
in the perpetuation of pure and elevating influence, — that is 
one of the noblest of all aims and one of the grandest of possi- 
ble achievements. It is a moral result that is open to all of 
us, and its realization, even in a slight and partial manner, 
has a wonderful effect in tranquillizing human life, as well as 
making it fruitful. It subdues that restlessness which is the 
chief enemy of joy, as well as of attainment. So much for 
the third virtue in our list. 

The fourth, which is in closest harmony with the third, — 
though some would think it far removed, — is one which Aris- 
totle would have called an intellectual rather than a moral 
excellence. It is the effort to attain to some kind of unity or 
harmony in our personal life. By this is not meant an effort to 
reach ideal completeness, but such a practical harmony that, 
amid the diverse aims and interests which may be properly 
ours, we do not feel the sense of discord arising within us. 
The intellectual root on which this virtue reposes is the con- 
viction that all our activities, whether directed towards the 
True, the Beautiful, or the Good, should meet at a focus and 
there be harmonized. This is much less frequently attained 
than many imagine. It is a real achievement, for example, 
when one, whose life is devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
finds that its pursuit blends quite harmoniously with all his 
social duties, without any hitch or jar, and unites his profes- 
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sional toil in a natural manner with the humbler and com- 
moner work which fills up the interspaces of life. 

Perhaps there is no better safeguard than that which this 
virtue affords in preventing men from indulging in any one 
thing, or in any kind of effort, to excess. If a particular 
pursuit cannot be harmonized with other ends, which a 
rational being is called upon to accomplish, he or she may 
be sure that it ought to be restrained or discontinued. They 
may take it for granted that it is alien to that unity which is 
the one end both of individual and of social life. 

Another result of the endeavor to reach unity and har- 
mony, both amongst one's convictions and aims, is this : that 
it checks partisanship of every kind. Almost every one who 
enters on a practical pursuit with any ardor, enters it of neces- 
sity as a partisan. He therefore over- magnifies it, and some- 
times comes to look on his particular line of effort as the 
very noblest in the world. It is a natural illusion, and it 
often does undoubted good, by giving energy and enthusiasm 
in work ; but it leads to corresponding evils, — e.g., the evils 
of coterieism, or sectarian views of life, — to class prejudices and 
the feelings of caste. It thus happens that the most earnest 
advocates of special lines of labor usually fail to see the good 
that is being achieved by thousands beyond their own de- 
partment. The habit of striving after unity and harmony in 
all things (the virtue now under consideration) is more likely 
than any other to counteract, if not to checkmate it, and it is 
a virtue which should be specially cultivated before profes- 
sional life is begun ; because the discernment, at that stage, 
of the organic unity to which all genuine human labor tends 
— or may tend — should check the spirit of partisanship, and 
lessen the force of professional bias in after-life. 

We now reach a virtue which seems to need special em- 
phasis laid upon it in the nineteenth century. It is that of 
reverence, and of a reverential habit of mind. By this is not 
meant the practice of any act of religious observance. Such 
acts belong to another province than the ethical. What is 
now referred to is the characteristic of " high seriousness," to 
which Matthew Arnold referred as a distinctive feature in all 
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the greatest literary work, as .well as an integral element in all 
noble character. Its specialty will perhaps best be seen when 
we contrast it with its opposite, which is not merely a frivo- 
lous or surface way of looking at life's problems, and dealing 
with its interests ; but also that arrogant attitude towards in- 
stitutions or great national inheritances, as well as towards 
individuals, which has borne much bitter fruit in our century. 
The reverence now spoken of was one of the old Hebraic 
virtues which Arnold so happily signalized, and it is a virtue 
inseparable from every character that is really great. It is 
useless to assume the role of a censor, or complainant, towards 
the age in which one lives. The present has doubtless its 
manifold virtues — signal and characteristic ones — which pos- 
terity will be better able to appreciate than we are. But while 
an " increasing purpose" is running through it, and evolving 
results in individual and national character which we cannot 
as yet adequately compute, our Zeitgeist may perhaps have 
some other less admirable tendencies pervading it, and the 
want of Reverence may be one of these. How is it, for ex- 
ample, that some have so little reverence for that which they 
have politically inherited that they would not hesitate to cut 
down the ladder by which they have ascended to the position 
they now occupy, that they would destroy institutions which 
are the fruit of millions of experiments, and of the conjoint 
working of the twin spirits of Law and Liberty " broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent," in the blind hope 
that somehow a better reconstruction will follow in the wake 
of their anarchic levellings ? There is certainly too little rever- 
ence amongst us, both for the great National Legacies, and 
the great Characters of the past ; very much as its best systems 
and its noblest treatises are forgotten by those who have an om- 
nivorous appetite for sensational newspapers. They are passed 
over in the rush of ephemeral interests, they are ignored amid 
the trivial competitions of the hour. As a great poet put it, — 

" The world is too much with us, late or soon 
Gathering and spending we lay waste our powers." 

In addition to this, the fundamental error in sectarian so- 
cialism, viz., that every man is as good as every other man, 
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and that all have therefore an equal right to everything, 
— which is as untrue in ethics, sociology, and politics, as it is 
contradicted by all historic experience, — seems to be lessen- 
ing the reverence of our age, both for the great Men of the 
past and for the Institutions of our ancestors. It sometimes 
looks as if those who are the heirs of all the ages of struggle 
for constitutional liberty were to be subjected to a worse 
tyranny of the demos than Athens or Sparta ever knew. 
Contemporary politics are referred to only to emphasize a 
moral lesson which is independent of party ; and it is one of 
the saddest reflections to a spectator, who watches the strife 
of parties from outside that, amid all the achievements of the 
century and our progress in a thousand things, the develop- 
ment and discipline of character in the great virtue of rever- 
ence are so apt to be left out. We find it in the home, in the 
school, in the college, in scientific circles, and at political 
gatherings, amongst the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, in the church and in the state. The old habit of rever- 
ence (of unselfish delight in what is above us, unenvious ad- 
miration for what is greater than ourselves, the willingness to 
defer to the teachings of experience, and to be led by the 
wisdom of age) is either far less common than it used to be, 
or it is assuming very strange and unfamiliar phases. In this 
assertion no complaint is made that " our times are very evil," 
or that they are wholly " out of joint," but it may surely be 
set down as a virtue, the practice of which is very much 
needed in our time, — and, indeed, in every age, — that the pro- 
foundest reverence should be cherished towards the wisdom 
of the past, and towards that which has made the present 
what it is. Everything else is surely worse than even " botan- 
izing on a mother's grave." It is irreverence towards that 
mother herself, — the truest, the noblest, and the most benefi- 
cent alma mater in the world. 

From the preceding five virtues — which are more specially 
individual — I pass to others which are social. Amongst 
them, as number six in the list, may be set down the habit 
of generous construction, or a chivalrous estimate of other 
people. This was a conspicuous virtue in the Zoroastrian 
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ethic. It has no less prominent a place in the Christian. It 
is surely a clear practical duty never to put an evil or sinister 
construction upon the deed of another person, until we have 
it proved to demonstration that the act was evil or sinister ; 
and even then, it should rather be accompanied by sympa- 
thetic sorrow for the offender, than by strong dislike or per- 
sonal aversion. The practice of this may be partly a matter 
of temperament, because some persons look instinctively on 
the dark side of human nature, and suspect evil until good is 
proved ; while others look on the bright side, and believe in 
the good till evil is proved. But the latter virtue may be 
cultivated, and very closely allied to it — if it be not a phase 
of it — is the habit of appreciating what others are doing and 
achieving, while we are not doing and achieving the same 
things, and can never expect to do so. 

This virtue is radically akin to that which was placed second 
in the former list, viz., that of openness or candor of soul, 
and this will illustrate the unity of the virtues. There are 
some persons, however, so painfully self-engrossed " in nar- 
rowest working shut" that they cannot see — or can with the 
utmost difficulty see — that the good which is being achieved 
by others is quite as important to the world as anything 
which they themselves are doing. This applies to all the 
professions and pursuits of mankind, and in each profession 
to almost all the workers in it. It is curious that it should 
be so inveterate a tendency in otherwise noble natures, and it 
is a vice which grows by that on which it feeds ; but it is one 
which may be largely counterworked and subdued. For ex- 
ample, take one of the great and admirable qualities in the 
public-school system, and in the college life which follows it, 
viz., that it gives scope for the generous recognition of the merits 
of others, while all are striving to excel — and if possible to 
out-distance others — in competitive work. To recognize, with 
no grudge or shadow of dislike, the somewhat humbling fact 
that we have been eclipsed by others, is what may be called a 
school or college virtue, of the first magnitude, and of the 
purest water. Whatever may be thought to the contrary, it 
is not an extinct virtue in our modern life, and it is quite 
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possible that it may assume even finer phases as time goes 
on. Few things are more helpful to human progress than 
the ungrudged recognition of the merit and work of other 
people, — a cordial and genial delight in their achievements ; 
while those who delight in them feel that the world is so 
much the richer by what they themselves could never possi- 
bly have done. In this connection we may recall the words 
of Aprile to Paracelsus in Browning's drama, — 

" let our God's praise 
Go bravely through the world at last, 
What care — through me or thee." 

Closely allied to the foregoing virtue comes that of friend- 
ship in its highest and purest forms, — friendship developed 
into the habit of universal friendliness, and the constant effort 
to help other people. Many recognize this after a fashion, 
as it is one of the strongest social bonds ; but the love of 
personal ease makes them shrink from the active offices of 
friendship, which demand constant sacrifice and self-surrender 
if thereby others can be helped. Nay, some friendship is at 
its root thoroughly selfish. There are those who wish to 
keep their friends to themselves. They are jealous lest they 
will lose something, if their friends get into a still closer rela- 
tionship with other people. But a noble nature must acqui- 
esce without a shadow of complaint in such a result as this. 
If his earliest, chiefest, strongest friend becomes another's 
newer, chiefer, stronger friend, what of that f It is presuma- 
bly a gain to them ; and to promote, develop, and multiply 
all the deep relationships of life is the very essence of noble, 
heroic, and unselfish friendship. There is such a thing as 
this in the world. There are those who live for the sake of 
others continuously, regarding it as a far higher thing to serve 
than to be served ; glad, if opportunity occurs, not merely of 
lifting the burdens which others bear, and of carrying them a 
little way vicariously, but also of helping those whom they do 
not know to clearer thoughts, truer feelings, and more fruitful 
action ; and there is perhaps no nobler virtue in the whole 
category of human achievement than this habit of incessant 
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service, when one feels that " it is more blessed to give than 
to receive," and reckons it a privilege to be able to brighten 
the lives of other people. 

In connection with this virtue another may be noted, which 
grows up under its shadow, so to speak, and flourishes along- 
side of it. It is that of indifference as to how one is treated 
by others in the course of this devotion to their interests, — 
indifference to dislike or even misrepresentation. The supe- 
riority which this virtue gives to one who practises it is 
marvellous. It creates an inner serenity of spirit. If one has 
large practical aims and ideals, if he is bent on adding some- 
thing to the stock of human good that is in the world, what 
has he to do with taking umbrage or offence at the actions of 
other people ? He has no time to think of these things, and 
is degraded by dwelling upon them. 

There are other virtues besides these to be dealt with in 
Practical Ethics, but the foregoing are a sample of the rest ; and 
a concluding remark — which has a certain reference to the 
whole of them — is specially relevant to student-life. It is 
this. Let the spirit of Chivalry be the animating spirit of the 
modern student, as much as it was of the mediaeval soldier ; 
and its later phases may be much finer than its earlier ones 
were. Never do an ungenerous or unkind thing to any of 
your fellows, by word, or by pen, or by deed ; though others 
may think it clever of you to do so. Let your primary aim 
be to find out the good that is in others around you, to put 
yourselves into lines of sympathy with them, and to serve 
them by eliciting that good still further ; for, until you do so, 
you cannot know how rich and wonderful a thing this Human 
Nature of ours is, which in its broken lineaments can mirror 
a Nature higher than itself, and in a finite way ever reflect the 
Infinite. 

William Knight. 

University of St. Andrews. 



